THERN LEADERS 

OK AT THE PROBLEM 
DITORIAL COMMENTS” 
1M SAN ANTONIO NEWS— (TEXAS) 
. . the U. S. Supreme Court has al- 
laid down ‘good faith’ and ‘reason- 
time’ rules for federal courts to follow 
forcing compliance. And the burden 
oof is on the local school district. 


Moth the Texas and U. S. Supreme 
ts have now confirmed that compli- 
is mandatory and is exclusively the 
onsibility of local school districts. 
= means flatly that any attempt to 
e school integration a statewide polit- 
issue would be-sheer demagogy and 
er nothing but disservice to the public 
est. 


. . Racial segregation in Texas public 
ols is illegal and unenforceable.” 


M CHATTANOOGA DAILY TIMES— 
NNESSEE) 


. . People who recognize the Supreme 
interprets the Federal Constitution 
await developments. These latter will 
listurbed over possible new friction in 
FSouth and many of them will not be 
‘happier over this new ruling (concern- 
hoark and golf course segregation) than 
were over the school segregation de- 
n. They will seek on local levels to 
< out the problem satisfactorily. But 
Will not entertain any false beliefs 
state or local laws or desires can con- 
ene the Supreme Court’s interpreta- 
of the Constitution.” 


[M ATLANTA CONSTITUTION— 
ORGIA) 


... The complex racial problem, which 
sues the French in North Africa, the 
ish in Kenya territory and in South 
ca, is also our problem. It is, because 
nopulation, more directly the South’s 
lem, but it is national in aspect and 
lication. It is equally international, be- 
influential in all Asia. 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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U.S. FOREIGN AID FACES SOVIET CHALLENGE 


In 1953 the United States found itself challenged in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world by announcement of a Soviet program of economic development. Since that 
time Russia’s technicians and funds have been promised to many Arab-Asian nations. 
But it was not until after the “Summit” conference of Big Four leaders at Geneva last 
year that the West became openly concerned with what appeared to be a shift from 
communist military-political activities to economic penetration of the underdeveloped 


areas. 


All of this Soviet activity came at a time when U. S. officials were openly contem- 
plating reduction of technical assistance and economic development activities. Inside 
the Eisenhower Administration there was pressure to balance the budget. Foreign aid 
was a likely target. Congressional leaders such as Senator George (D-Ga.), the Demo- 


INDIAN-AMERICANS 


The National Congress of American In- 
dians, The Association of American Indian 
Affairs, and The Rosebud Sioux Tribal 
Council—all organizations of Indians and 
their friends—have appealed for letters to 
Congressmen, Senators and the President 
on the following: 


@ Support of Senate Bill 51, amending 
Public Law 280. P.L. 280 permitted states 
to assume civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over Reservations without regard to the 
wishes or feelings of the Indian people. 
S. 51 would require that the Indian people 
be “consulted” in any contemplated 
change of authority. 


@ Protest the permanent appointment of 
Wesley D’Ewart as Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior in Charge of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. D’Ewart has a temporary appoint- 
ment and must face Senate confirmation 
for permanent appointment. The protest is 
made on the basis of Mr. D’Ewart’s record 
as a Congressman from Montana. Indian 
organizations are practically unanimous in 
voicing protest to this appointment. 


@ Register your feelings on S. 51 and the 
appointment of Mr. D’Ewart by writing 
your Senators, the President and Senator 
James E. Murray, Chairman of Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


cratic foreign policy leader, also called for 
reduced expenditures. As Congressional 
Committees looked forward to foreign aid 
hearings in March or April of 1956 it 
seemed abundantly clear that economy 
was uppermost in the legislators’ minds. 
There seemed little likelihood that the 
Soviet challenge would be answered with 
a Clear voice that indicated the U. S. would 
continue for a long period and increase its 
role in helping the underdeveloped nations 
of Asia and the Middle East to help them- 
selves. 


The Soviet challenge and apparent U.S. 
unconcern led the National Council of 
Churches to say in its Christian Newslet- 
ter on International Affairs: The question 
must be put in these alternatives: Will the 
United States by vastly increasing our ef- 
forts in overseas programs of economic, 
social, psychological, ideological and polit- 
ical nature, thus take new initiative in the 
world struggle? Or, will the United States 
in concentrating on efforts to balance the 
budget by maintaining the present level of 
overseas aid or even by cutting it back, let 
such initiative pass to the communist 
forces by default? 


For many observers the Soviet challenge 
suggested two courses of action: (1) that 
the U. S. place more emphasis on the eco- 
nomic aspects of its foreign aid program 
and less on the military; and (2) that 

(Continued on Page 7 ) 


| ON ABSOLUTES AND PRACTICALITIES 


“Life isn’t that simple,” said one of my 
friends recently when I remarked that I 
was a pacifist. “You can’t deal with it 
adequately on the basis of dividing it up 
into the blacks and the whites. All ethical 
decisions are faced in ‘actual’ rather than 
‘ideal’ situations and the consequences 
that flow from our actions are not simply 
good or bad. They are both good and bad. 
And furthermore, whatever decision you 
make, it is likely that both good and bad 
will result from it. And still furthermore,” 
he went on, “to act as though you were 
right—and therefore everyone who dis- 
agreed with you was wrong—is to be guilty 
of one of the gravest of sins, self-righteous- 
ness — smug, hypocritical self-righteous- 
ness.” He paused and shook his head a 
little sadly and then continued his analy- 
sis, “Naiveté, emotional insecurity, logical 
oversimplification, pharisaical self-right- 
eousness, marks of the absolutist—no, you 
can’t take absolute positions on ethical 
issues anymore. They lead you into all 
sorts of intellectual and moral difficulties 
—not of course,” he continued humbly 
and judiciously, “that you won’t get into 
intellectual and moral difficulties whatever 
way you choose—but at least you will 
escape the sin of arrogance and self- 
righteousness! ” 


Complicated World 


With much of my friend’s foregoing re- 
marks most of us can agree. Summed up 
they simply say that we live in a very real 
and very complicated world—a world, in- 
cidentally, in which one wonders whether 
it is worse to be just plain self-righteous 
or to be self-righteous about not being self- 
righteous. 
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What place have ethical “absolutes” in 
today’s “very real and very complicated 
world.” If indeed every issue we face is 
based upon a new and different set of rela- 
tivities then must we not throw overboard 
the old attempts at absolute statements of 
our ehical positions and be prepared to 
move to a new position where we are guid- 
ed from moment to moment by the spirit 
of love overflowing from our hearts and in 
some mystical fashion giving sanction to 
the expedient decisions that we are “forced 
to make” by the very exigencies of the 
situation itself? 


The answer is of course, ‘“No.” The fact 
that we live in a “very real and very com- 
plicated world” is all the more reason for 
making some ethical decisions, for formu- 
lating some “ethical absolutes.” To decide, 
for example, that for all practical purposes 
it is wiser to be a “‘teetotaler’—to com- 
pletely abstain from all drinking of alco- 
hol, is not to assume that God is a “tee- 
totaler.” It is simply to assume that not 
being God, I am not in a very good posi- 
tion to know when exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule are appropriate and allowable. 


Further it is to face the fact that in a 
“very real” world I must act even though 
the world in which I act zs also a “very 
complicated” one. And since I can never 
get in all the data that might enable me to 
act with complete assurance as to the re- 
sults of my actions the only alternatives 
are those of acting upon expediency or of 
acting upon the basis of general principles 
or absolutes. (Let us speak of these abso- 
lutes, incidentally, as practical absolutes. 
They are not metaphysical absolutes, they 
are working principles or over-simplifica- 
tions of life adopted for the purpose mak- 
ing decisions and taking action.) 


Drift vs. Decision 

The real underlying question in all of 
this matter is the question of expediency 
versus integrity, of drift versus decision in 
human life. The real problem is not so 
much what one decides is right or wrong 
in a particular situation but whether one 
is willing to make a judgment about the 
rightness or wrongness of the situation. It 
is at this point that our practical absolutes 
come in. When men have committed them- 
selves beforehand to these rough approx- 
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so—that is to say they tend to act when 


imations of right that we call practical ab- 
solutes they are not nearly so likely to 
capitulate before the pressures of the crisis 
and accept some sort of expedient course 
of action which they themselves recognize 
as less than their best. 


Furthermore when men have committed 
themselves to practical absolutes they tend 
to act when it becomes appropriate to do 


the value represented by the practical ab- 
solute becomes threatened by some factor 
in the current social situation rather than 
to put off action until such time that real 
choice for them no longer seems to exist. 


Life indeed is not simple. And as long 
as we are simply thinking about it, it be- 
hooves us to consider it in all of its com 
plexity or at least as much of its complex. 
ity aS we can encompass in our under 
standing. There comes a time however 
when we must stop thinking and prepare 
for action. In preparation for that time the 
more clearly we can define our basic con- 
victions, the more likely we are to act de 
cisively and rightly. Hence the need for 
practical absolutes—to be a pacifist or a 
teetotaler or a civil rights advocate. 


> 


And to those who say for example, “IT 
am not a pacifist,’ one must then ask, 
“What are you? Obviously, if not a pa 
fist then you believe in some kinds of war, 
Tell us beforehand what sort of war you 
will fight in or preach for. Will you partict 
pate in an atomic war? Where do you 
draw the line? Or do you? What is yout 
stand?” 


This is the real question. Expediency 
versus integrity. Drift versus decision. 


BARTON HUNTER 


JULY 1-26 DATES SET FOR 
YALE ALCOHOL SCHOOL 


Ministers and laymen are being invited 
to attend the 14th annual session of the 
Yale University Summer School of Alco 
hol Studies, July 1-26. Cost of $250 for 
the 4-week session includes registration, 
tuition, room and board (18 meals week: 
ly). Disciples of Christ wishing to attend 
the School should apply through the De- 
partment of Social Welfare, UCMS. Some 
scholarship funds will be available for 
qualified persons wishing to attend. | 
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at progress is being made toward the realization of this ideal for the world, 


proclaimed more than two thousand years ago? 


| DISARMAMENT=PHANTOM OR COMING REALITY? 


sankind, led by the United States, has 
-loped atom and hydrogen bombs cap- 
of destroying much of our civiliza- 
and is rapidly on the way toward 
‘cting inter-continental missiles 
mist which there is no foreseeable de- 
:. This situation points to the great 
and great urgency in President 
thower’s statement that “there is no 
mative to peace.” 


RE GOAL: UNIVERSAL 
ih FORCEABLE 
.SARMAMENT 


ae goal toward which humanity must 
w= rapid strides if peace is to be 
aved is universal enforceable disarma- 
ft. Universal means all nations of the 

d must be included in the agreement. 

ceable implies adequate United Na- 
; inspection and control with U N in- 
Ftion teams empowered to go anywhere 
.e world. It would include some means 
aling with violations short of the in- 
ational application of sanctions. Ulti- 
ely it would include also an inter- 
nal court and a U N international 
an police force. During the stages of 
rressive disarmament, it is quite prob- 

that some nations might insist on 
-ary force (in addition to whatever 
ian police system is set up) being at 
command of the U N for deterrent 
eoses or for resisting or punishing ag- 
sion. It implies also the finding of 
2 adequate means to settle interna- 
$al disputes peacefully. 


fisarmament means that all nations’ 
es, navies, air forces, and weapons 
ild be reduced to the minimum re- 
red for internal policing. Disarmament 
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must be contrasted with “limitation” or 
“reduction” of arms which are only half- 
way measures. 


FUTURE BEING SHAPED 
IN FOUR AREAS 


Events determining our progress toward 
disarmament or toward mutual destruc- 
tion, in which the United States citizen 
can play a part, are taking place in at 
least four areas: 


1. At the United Nations where dis- 
armament discussions continue; 


“And they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. 


“But they shall sit every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree; and none 
shall make them afraid: for the mouth 
of the Lord of hosts hath spoken it.” 


Micah 4:3-4 


2. In the United States Government 
where Harold E. Stassen and his staff 
(along with members in the State and De- 
fense Departments, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other concerned areas of 
government) are working on the problems 
of disarmament; 

3. In Congress where a detailed study 
of disarmament is being started; 

4. Throughout the United States where 
the dependence of our economy on arma- 
ments becomes more and more firmly en- 
trenched, and a drive further to extend 
military influence in high schools has be- 
gun. 


The latter factors—the role of arma- 
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ments in our economy, and the spreading 
military influence—while more indirectly 
related to disarmament, are highly signifi- 
cant in indicating potential resistance, 
either conscious or unconscious, to the 
realization of the goal of disarmament. 
These factors may mean that pressure in 
the business community, press, education- 
al circles, labor’s ranks, and in the minds 
of ordinary citizens is being built up to 
buttress the growing Pentagon resistance 
to disarmament. They lend weight to the 
widespread belief that the way to achieve 
peace is to be fully prepared for war. 


1. AT THE UNITED NATIONS 
U N Adopts Disarmament Resolution 


On December 16 the U N General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution on the regu- 
lation, limitation and balanced reduction 
of all armed forces and all armaments. 
This resolution requests the Disarmament 
Sub-committee—composed of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Canada, 
and the Soviet Union—to continue its ef- 
forts to secure agreement on a compre- 
hensive disarmament plan in accordance 
with the goals set forth last year. These 
goals include: (1) The regulation, limita- 
tion, and major reduction of all armed 
forces and all conventional armaments; 
(2) The total prohibition of the use and 
manufacture of nuclear weapons of mass 
destruction of every type, together with 
the conversion of existing stocks of nuclear 
weapons to peaceful purposes; (3) The 
establishment of effective international 
control. 


The resolution further provides that 
priority be given to seeking agreement on 
such confidence-building measures as 
President Eisenhower’s plan for exchang- 
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ing military blueprints and mutual aerial 
inspection, Marshal Bulganin’s plan for 
establishing control posts at strategic cen- 
ters, and to all “such measures of an ade- 
quately safeguarded plan as are now feasi- 
ble.” It also asks the Subcommittee to 
give consideration to French Premier 
Faure’s proposal for limiting military 
budgets and using the savings for econom- 
ic development in underdeveloped areas; 
the suggestions of Prime Minister Eden 
for a pilot project in Germany for seeking 
practical experience in the problems of 
inspection and control; and the recom- 
mendations of the Government of India 
that experimental explosions of nuclear 
weapons be suspended and an armaments 
truce achieved. 

Also the resolution recommends the 
continuation of a scientific search for 
methods that would make possible thor- 
oughly effective inspection and control of 
nuclear weapons material. 


Vote Reveals Failure to Reach 
Agreement 


The vote to adopt this resolution was 
56 to 7. While Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
hailed its passage as “the most significant 
resolution on disarmament the United Na- 
tions has yet passed,” the negative vote by 
the Soviet bloc revealed the failure of the 
Great Powers even to agree on next steps 
for discussion in this field where agree- 
ment between the West and the Soviet 
bloc is so essential. 


United States Position on Disarma- 
ment: Inspection First 


The U.S. position on disarmament for 
some time has been that full agreement 
should be achieved on an inspection and 
control plan before there can be a reduc- 
tion of forces or armaments. 


As a start toward reaching a disarma- 
ment plan with ironclad inspection guar- 
antees, the United States gave first prior- 
ity this fall to the President’s proposal at 
the Geneva Summit Conference on July 21 
for aerial reconnaissance on a mutual basis 
over the United States and over the Soviet 
Union and a reciprocal exchange of mili- 
tary information, plus Bulganin’s proposal 
for stationary observers at key rail, water 
and air communications. 


President Eisenhower’s “open skies” 
proposal was based in part on the belated 
recognition that no known scientific means 
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exists to detect fissionable material when 
adequately shielded. Therefore the em- 
phasis was shifted by the United States to 
inspecting the means of delivery, such as 
long range bombing planes, submarines or 
other naval vessels. It was argued that if 
both sides were assured that they would 
not be subject to mass surprise attack, 
confidence might be established to the 
point where substantial disarmament 


could be considered. The Eisenhower pro- . 


posal would also provide practical experi- 
ence with many of the contro] measures 
required to supervise a disarmament 
agreement. 


United States Reserves Previous Position. 

The United States, while placing first 
priority on the aerial inspection idea, has 
“reserved” or refrained from approving 
any of its previous proposals, including 
the American-British-French plan of May 
28, 1952. This proposal, which the Soviet 
Union had accepted in principle on May 
10, 1955, provided for reducing the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and the United States to a level of 
a million and a half, or, preferably, a 
million (a cut of about two-thirds for the 
Soviet Union and one-half for the United 
States). There were correspondingly 
smaller numbers assigned to Great Britain 
and France. On December 9, Mr. Lodge 
said these figures ‘“‘were for purposes of 
illustration,” and argued against any ref- 
erence in the U N resolution to specific 
force level figures “which may prove un- 
realistic.” 


The Deadlock Continues 
UNITED STATES 


Harold E. Stassen, at the U N on Octo- 
bere 


“The United States believes that in- 
spection is the key to arms limitation. No 
nation—not the United States, not the 
Soviet Union nor any other nation—can 
safely reduce its armed strength unless 
there is international agreement which 
will enable all nations to know that these 
commitments are being honored in fact. 
The United States is by no means alone 
in this conviction. Every government here 
represented as well as those which are not 
holds firmly to this belief. . 


“The President’s plan was not intended 
to be a substitute for an over-all program 
for the limitation and reduction of arms 
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and armed forces. Rather it was intende 
to make one possible. The plan for aerig 
inspection for peace is a gateway to di 
armament.” 


SOVIET UNION 


Vasily V. Kuznetsov, Soviet Delegate 
at the U N on November 30: 


“Tt should be pointed out that the Pres 
dent’s proposal in its present form ovel 
looks the problem of the cessation of th 
armaments race; it provides neither fo 
the reduction of armaments nor for th 
prohibition of atomic weapons. It is know 
that the principal task which we are fac 
ing now is to find the ways to the cessatio 
of the armaments race, that is, to breal 
the deadlock which is now the problem 0 
disarmament in the solution of which th 
peoples of the world are interested. Buti 
such a proposal does not promote the dis 
continuation of the armaments race 1 
means that it does not remove the menae 
of a new war, does not relieve the people 
of the heavy burden. If the armament 
race and the stockpiling of atomic weapon 
are continued, the network of militar 
bases is expanded and military blocs ar 
created, the proposal on the aerial inspec 
tion and the exchange of military informa 
tion can only increase mutual mistrus 
and intensify international tension.” 


United States-Soviet Positions 
Compared 


Jules Moch, French Representative o1 
the U N Disarmament Commission an 
one of the most experienced and cohcernes 
statesmen in the U N on the disarmamen 
question, summed up the General Assem 
bly disarmament discussions and the U’S. 
Soviet positions in the December 15 issu 
of The Reporter magazine as follows: _ 


®“THE AMERICAN CONCEP 
adopted by the other western powers, i 
carried to its extreme conclusion practical 
ly gives up hope of getting disarmamen 
started by demanding first a thorough ani 
detailed system for the inspection and con 
trol of existing forces. 


@ “THE RUSSIAN FORMULA—abse 
lutely rigid—calls for a general plan com 
posed of successive stages established i 
advance and with automatic progressio 
from each to the next. Good faith, pre 
sumably on all sides, will take the place ¢ 
controls wherever their ineffectiveness ha 
been proved. 
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The furthest the Russians will go is to 

t be unofficially understood that they 
| at agree to accept the new suggestions 
Jue Eisenhower, Eden, or Faure plans— 
only as elements in an undetermined 
se, perhaps not even the first, of a gen- 
disarmament plan.” 


Areas of Agreement 


iJ espite disagreement on many points, 
gap between positions is narrowing, 
serious discussions have been going 
# since the Geneva Summit Conference. 
re seems to be general agreement now 
-he following: 
: 
; 
: 


No country can achieve its aims by 
major nuclear war. 


in significant quantities already in 
existence can be hidden so that cur- 
rent methods of inspection cannot 
detect it. 


Except for such material already in 
existence, inspection and control is 
technically feasible for nearly all 
elements of a disarmament plan, but 
the necessary detailed procedures 
have not been agreed upon. 


- Nuclear and other weapons material 


A method must be found to guard 
against surprise nuclear attack both 
before and during the process of dis- 
armament. 

&5. It is desirable to prohibit totally the 
manufacture and use of nuclear wea- 
pons and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion of every type, and to convert 
existing stocks of nuclear weapons to 
peaceful purposes. The method to 
accomplish this has not yet been 
found. 


%. It is desirable to limit and reduce all 
arms and armed forces. 


he Russians want reductions before 
trol; the Western powers want controls 
tore reduction. From the viewpoint of 
> Western powers, inspection and con- 
jl is the crux of a possible disarmament 
t-eement. 
bCentral in the minds of policy makers 
| the United States Government is the 
bestion of what risk they are justified in 
ing in regard to the carrying out of 
mises and treaties by the Soviet Union 
bd what responsibility the United States 
bs, not only to defend democratic liber- 
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ties at home, but the independence and 
rights of smaller nations subject to Com- 
munist pressure in other parts of the 
world. 


2. STASSEN HEADS ADMINISTRA- 
TION EFFORTS 


Last spring President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Harold E. Stassen, then head of 
the Foreign Operations Administration, as 
Special Advisor to the President on Dis- 
armament with Cabinet status. Mr. Stas- 
sen accompanied the President to the Gen- 
eva Summit Conference, and represented 
the United States in the U N Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee meetings held in New 
York from August 29 to October 7. The 
work of Mr. Stassen and his associates 
(including those in the Department of 
State and other areas of government) 
should be of prime importance since, for 
the first time, the United States Govern- 
ment has a clearly defined agency free to 
devote full time to disarmament questions. 


3. IN CONGRESS 


Senate Disarmament Committee 
Goes to Work 


The Senate has finally recognized “‘dis- 
armament” as a subject for possible ex- 
tended study rather than just for pious 
resolutions. On July 25, 1955, it passed 
Senator Hubert Humphrey’s Senate Reso- 
lution 93 “appointing a subcommittee to 
work toward the goal of world disarma- 
ment.”’ Members of this bipartisan Special 
Disarmament Subcommittee are Senators 
Humphrey of Minnesota, chairman; 
Wiley of Wisconsin, Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, Knowland of California, Barkley of 
Kentucky, Hickenlooper of Iowa, Byrd of 
Virginia, Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Symington of Missouri, Bricker of Ohio, 
Pastore of Rhode Island, and Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts. 


The Subcommittee’s staff is now pre- 
paring background studies on four pro- 
jects; (1) Survey of armaments; (2) 
Analysis of the organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch for making disarmament pol- 
icy; (3) Study of official disarmament 
proposals; and (4) Collection of docu- 
ments and chronology. 

Hearings are scheduled to begin early 
in the next session, and may continue 
through the first half of the year if further 
appropriation is made, At the moment, 
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private organizations and individuals are 
encouraged to send Chairman Humphrey 
suggestions on “ideas to explore” and 
“areas of approach.” The American 
Friends Service Committee, in consulta- 
tion with other Friends organizations, sub- 
mitted a memorandum on December 20, 
dealing with certain current aspects of the 
disarmament question. 
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4. THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES 


While talk of disarmament continues at 
high governmental levels, its impact is 
rarely felt on the plane where most citi- 
zens live. Rather, it is the government’s 
policy on arms and military force which 
reaches down to influence our lives. 


Figures show that a significant part of 
the American economy and the life of the 
average American is geared to war and 
war production. 


Military Spending Is 11% 
of the National Income 


Appropriations for miiltary expendi- 
tures and military and defense aid this 
current fiscal year (not including funds 
carried over nor contract authorization) 
amount to more than $36 billion or over 
11% of our national income, now estimat- 
ed to be running at the rate of $325 bil- 
lion. 


The Department of Defense plans to 
spend $1 billion more than its current 
budget the next fiscal year, Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson recently an- 
nounced. 


About One-Eighth of Labor Force 
Depends on Arms Race 


At the present time there are probably 
a few less than 3,000,000 men and women 
in uniform in the Defense Establishment, 
plus 1,196,398 civilians (at the end of 
October) on the payroll of the Defense 
Establishment and closely related agen- 
cies. No statistics are available on the 
number of people employed in primary de- 
fense industry, but it is very probable that 
the minimum figure would be around four 
million (not counting transportation, com- 
munications, and many other activities de- 
pending in no small part on military ex- 
penditures). If this estimate for defense 
workers is correct, it would mean that in 
and out of uniform about eight million or 
more out of the presently employed labor 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE U.S. 
POSITION ON DISARMAMENT? 


force of over 64 million are dependent 
upon the continuation of the cold war and 
military expenditures for their current in- 
come. Civilian employment would be 
needed for whatever number might be af- 
fected by a disarmament cut-back. 


This whole Newsletter could be filled 
with stories of efforts by members of Con- 
gress to get military or naval contacts, or 
installations, for their district or state, or 
the resistance put up to any cut-back in 
military spending or activity in their area. 
Increasingly defense contracts are looked 
upon as the way to meet unemployment. 


Military Influence Over Young 
People Expanding 


Reserves. The Reserve Forces Act 
passed by Congress last session and signed 
by the President on August 9, greatly in- 
creased the military obligation of Ameri- 
can young men. 


This law, which has been discussed at 
length in earlier Newsletters, may be ex- 
tended even further. 


Assistant Secretary of Defense, Carter 
L. Burgess, who piloted the bill through 
Congress, announced in mid-December 
that the week of March 15 would be the 
deadline for deciding whether to give the 
Reserve Forces Act a longer trial or to ask 
Congress to make it even more compul- 
sory. 


In the Schools. A new textbook, “The 
Armed Forces and Your Life Plans,” and 
an accompanying teacher’s manual have 
been published by the American Council 
on Education in cooperation with other 
educational organizations and members of 
various branches of the military establish- 
ment. This subject is recommended for a 
unit course in the junior high school, and 
has been mailed to every high school prin- 
cipal in the country. 


This booklet accepts conscription and 
the nation-in-arms theory instead of start- 
ing with the assumption that the elimina- 
tion of war, conscription and armaments 
is man’s most urgent problem to be solved 
and for which young people ought to be 
trained intelligently and adequately. 
“Military service or some other contribu- 
tion to the nation’s defense must be fitted 
into your life’s plans,” is the theme 
stressed in the booklet. 


PAGE SIX 


1. Stress inspection and disarmament. 
One not in on the intimate discussions be- 
tween nations cannot be too dogmatic 
about the most promising means of mak- 
ing progress. But there seems little likeli- 
hood from the debates in the General As- 
sembly that agreement can be reached on 
inspection without including substantial 
reduction of arms. This would point to the 
value of trying to combine the best fea- 
tures of the various proposals. Disarma- 
ment discussions have been characterized 
often by too much propaganda and too 
little negotiations. Only France is now 
supporting proposals which add up to a 
comprehensive all-out program for far- 
reaching disarmament with adequate con- 
trols, and argues for it with earnestness 
and convictions. 


2. Strive harder for political settlements 
which point to, or include, steps toward 
disarmament. The paradoxes and contra- 
dictions in our foreign policy are becoming 
more and more acute. Although the 
achievement of disarmament in our Gov- 
ernment’s stated goal, the United States 
and Great Britain have been negotiating 
military pacts with the countries border- 
ing the Soviet bloc. Either through NATO 
or direct the United States is linked with 
Greece, Turkey and Pakistan. Great Bri- 
tain is allied with Turkey, Iraq, Iran and 
Pakistan in the Baghdad Pact. In turn, the 
Russian bloc has circumvented these and 
concluded a far-reaching deal for supply- 
ing arms to Egypt. So the see-saw for 
security by military means goes on, and 
has brought the world close to war again 
in the Middle East. 


3. Give consideration to positive first 
steps and concrete action which can be 
taken, Pending a general disarmament 
agreement, it is important to take positive 
action in some area on the disarmament 
problem. Much of the appeal of President 
Eisenhower’s “open skies” proposal and 
the Eden plan for a pilot inspection pro- 
ject in Europe lies in their provision of 
concrete ideas which could be immediately 
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applied. There are other proposals of a 
similar nature which merit close attention, 


@ cessation of experimental explosions of — 
nuclear weapons. (The Pope in his Christ- 
mas message urged this step, coupled with 
a proposal for the general control of arma- 
mertts which would provide equal security 
for all.) 


@ establishment of armaments “truce” or 
freeze with adequate safeguards under 
which there would be no expansion of 
military forces or increase in military 
budgets or further production of atomi 


weapons. 


@ unification and disarmament of pres- 
ently divided countries, thus providing an 
opportunity to ease tension and work out 
inspection and other procedures on a pilot 
project basis. 


@ agreement not to be the first to use 
weapons of mass destruction. 


@ begin disarmament in areas where ade- 
quate inspection is now possible. 


4. Encourage more contacts and exchange 
of persons and ideas. The United States 
and the Soviet Union as well as other 
countries in the U N this fall referred to 
the fact that an increase in mutual confi- 
dence and trust among the great powers 
will greatly hasten the reaching of a dis- 
armament accord. There are more ways 
than have yet been tried for the United 
States to encourage people of different 
countries to meet and speak with each 
other, and to trade goods, ideas and cul- 
tural backgrounds and thus help bring 
about greater understanding. 


5. Increase its efforts to help create stable 
economic and political conditions in less 
technologically advanced countries, thus 
decreasing international tension and mak- 
ing disarmament more possible. In addi- 
tion to more economic aid and technical 
assistance, the United States should sup- 
port SUNFED, the Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development, 
without waiting for disarmament first. 
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FREIGN AID 
(Continued from Page 1) 


» technical assistance and economic 
‘lopment funds be channeled into mul- 
2ral programs such as those of the 
J. These observers feel that now the 
sgle in the Asian-Arab world is prim- 
‘ economic, social and psychological. 
y also see technical and economic aid 
"ming a narrow political weapon in the 
».-Soviet struggle unless a large share 

ese programs are administered 
ugh the U. N. 
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© implement this new approach church 
ers and others are urging Congress to: 
‘increase appropriations for the U. S. 
e of funds going into the U. N. tech- 
| assistance program. Presently our 
age annual contribution amounts to 
at $16 million while the U. S. program 

ten times that much. (2) provide the 
. share of $80,000,000 to a $250,000,- 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
ic Development (SUNFED). The 
. initiated this latter program but then 
d it by refusing to make its expected 
ribution on the excuse that we could 
afford it. This the Arab-Asian world 
3 hard to believe in a nation that 
ids $35 to $50 billion annually for 
tary matters. These were among Amer- 
3 opportunities as Congress convenes 
reet the Soviet challenge either solely 
a political-military basis, or turn once 
e to a humanitarian approach that re- 
Hs the real enemies of mankind as pov- 
, ignorance and disease. 

RoBert A. FANGMEIER 


UTHERN LEADERS 
(Continued from Page 1) 
xtremists on both sides aggravate the 
Fylem—as they did in the years before 


| 1. Today some extremists seek to 
; 
] 
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Fate any person, minister or layman 
seeks to work, or who has worked, 
the problem as a muddle-headed ‘do- 

der,’ or as a person with Communist 

Joings. This is unfortunate and danger- 

i. We trust that ministers and laymen 

| continue to work with legitimate or- 

| ‘izations so that the persons of extreme 


evs will not bring chaos and disor- 
” 


Lewis H. DEER 
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COLONIALISM AND THE SPIRIT OF ’76 


Secretary of State Dulles has said “We 
have not forgotten that we were the first 
colony to win independence.” But former 
dependent areas and present day colonies 
would disagree. They feel that we have 
forgotten. Our votes in the United Nations 
have been heard around the world and 
have branded us as a supporter of the 
colonial policies of France and other great 
powers who refuse to yield to the world- 
wide, growing desire for liberty that makes 
colonialism an outdated relic of the past. 


How is it possible, many Americans ask, 


—Copyright 1955, Washington Post 
—Permission granted by Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc. 


“We Saved Four Million Dollars on 
The UN Technical Assistance Program’’* 


for the United States to be so branded 
when in the past our actions as well as our 
words have demonstrated our deeply root- 
ed belief that colonialism must give way to 
independence and freedom? We did grant 
independence quickly to the Philippines 
and self-government to Puerto Rico. What 
then has eclipsed this spirit of independ- 
ence and freedom that caused those who 
yearned for self-government to look to 
America as a model and a friend? 


The official U. S. position is “to support 
the orderly development of dependent 
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areas toward self-government.” But on 
actual issues, Life Magazine says, “the 
U. S. position is as unpredictable as any- 
body’s. When the sultan of Morocco was 
deposed in ’53 we protested to France but 
helped France kill discussions of the issue 
in the U.N. Within the last month we have 
strongly supported Britain on Cyprus, 
half-heartedly supported France on AlI- 
geria, and abstained on West New Guinea. 
Such wobbling does not help U. S. prestige 
on either side of the world-wide rift.” 


The reason for our “wobbling” seemed 
abundantly clear. We feel we must sup- 
port our European friends who are sup- 
porting our military containment policy 
aimed at communism. France is a vital 
link in NATO. Therefore we support her 
outmoded colonial policy in North Africa 
for fear of offending her. We feel that our 
$372 million investment in military bases 
in Morocco depends for its safety on 
French troops. Thus we are trapped into 
a position of apparent support for what 
may soon be another French colonial fail- 
ure, 


Military Bases 


“Our bases in Morocco—whatever may 
be their rapidly diminishing value in this 
age of guided missiles,” James P: Warburg 
says, “are far more seriously threatened 
by the present trend of events than they 
would be by Morocco’s regaining its right 
to self-government. The present trend 
leads only to a vicious circle of more and 
more determined revolt and more and 
more uncompromising suppression by 
force and terror.” 


Too late, when North Africa wins its 
freedom, no doubt we shall discover that 
poor ethics is also poor diplomacy—even 
as we did in the case of French Indo- 
China. 


This “wobbling” colonial policy is pur- 
sued by the U. S. with a guilty conscience. 
As a matter of principle we know we 
should be supporting the aspirations of 
those who seek freedom. 


Ropert A. FANGMEIER 


PAGE SEVEN 


WHAT THE CHURCHES 


ARE DOING 


MILLS TERRACE CHURCH, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Charles E. Smith, is chairman; 
Matthew Votruba, Minister. Items from 
the annual report of the Social Action and 
World Outreach Committee: 


“1. Cooperated with the Disciple and 
Baptist Conference on Community Con- 
cern in regard to race relations, liquor and 
narcotic problems, juvenile delinquency, 
and social legislation. 


2. Visited North Richmond Neighbor- 
hood House, pledged and paid $120.00 to 
that project through the American Friends 
Service Committee. (A Friendship House 
for Negroes who came up from South dur- 
ing war and remained here.) 


3. Entertained the Regional Committee 
of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee at our church, with emphasis on Peace. 


4. Participated in the Community In- 
tercultural meeting, and two Interdenom- 
inational-Interracial dinners. 


5. In accordance with National Council 
of Churches, we endorsed the United Na- 
tions; 
East Bay Council of United Nations. 

6. Letters written to Congress on vital 
issues of concern to Christian Citizens (in- 
cluding the vital issue of our Yakima In- 
dians at Celilo Falls). 


7. Barrels of clothing collected for 
Korea and Church World Service. 


9. Five boxes of warm clothing, food 
and vitamins sent to Japan, 4 boxes of 
magazines sent to Asian Universities. 


11. Twenty-one foreign students from 
7 different countries, and one American 
Indian entertained in homes, two of whom 
lived in one home several months.” 
FIRST CHURCH, PONCA CITY, 
OKLAHOMA 
planned its adult program for Sunday eve- 
ning in November under the title, “Special 
Interests That Concern the Church.” Pan- 
el discussions were used to introduce gen- 


one member of Committee is on . 


eral discussion on the subjects: “Missions, 
Mental Health,” “Alcohol and Other Nar- 


cotics,” “Desegregation.” Cecil Northcott - 


is the minister; Robert Glover, minister 


of education. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
ACTION AND EDUCATION OF THE 
CENRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


released the following in the September, 
1954, issue of their own Social Action 
News-letter: 


“Christian Social Action in basic terms 
is applied Christianity. Applied seven days 
a week. Applied in work, in play, in our 
relations with other people, in the progress 
of our society and the world around us. 


“In order that this kind of Christianity 
may be accentuated and brought into clos- 
er relationship with the needy social order 
around us, your Department of Christian 
Action and Education offers this ‘“News- 
letter,” that it may help in stimulating our 
energies and ambitions for Jesus Christ as 
we seek to make His Love, His Plan, His 
Purpose in Being, the guiding force in all 
of God’s world... .” 


“Last fall the Social Action Committee 
worked closely with the Michigan Com- 
mittee opposed to Legalized Lotteries in 
spreading information relative to the evils 
of the lottery proposed which was present- 
ed on the November 1954 ballot. 


“The forces of evil are again hard at 


eee ees 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


work trying to get the proposal on a 
November, 1955, ballot. 

“The Christian force must be et 
and set to work harder than ever. Be rea 
to face the issue! If they win it will be ou 
fault—we did not work hard enough. 
” 

Other notes from Central Christi 
Church indicated that in September 
Department sponsored a Panel Progr. 
For Men on “The Christian and His Da 
Work.” In November the program for 
entire church sponsored by this Depa: 
ment was “Democratic Processes @ 
Christian Conscience.” This very acti 


Department of Christian Action also p 
pares a statement for distribution to tl 
congregation and the community for s 


; 


Social Education Special Days as La 
Sunday and Freedom and Democra 
Sunday. 


RACE RELATIONS 
RESOURCES 
Social Progress, January, 1956, 
“Selected Resources on Race Rca 
Order from Board of Christian Edue 
tion, 830 Witherspoon Building, Philad 
phia, Pennsylvania. Single copy 15 cen 
Social Action, December, 1955, 
“Racial Integration in the Churches, q _ 
Galen R. Weaver. 
Order from Council For Social Acti 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. 
Single copy 25 cents. 


o 


:. Second-cfiine mail privileges ‘. 
. authorized at 
. _ Indianapolis, Indiana, 


